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N The Nation of January 30th, Oswald 

Garrison Villard vividly describes the 
fight against racial prejudice and pro- 
scription which for 
the past quarter of 
a century has been 
carried on in the 
city of New York. Commenting on the 
recent elevation of Samuel J. Battle to 
the position of Lieutenant of Police and 
Wesley Williams as a Captain in the Fire 
Department, he recalls the difficulties 
which attended the efforts of Negroes in 
earlier years to be appointed from the 
Civil Service lists and the apprehension 
which a great many people felt as to the 
possible results of such attempts to mix 
the two races. He says: 

“Years ago in New York City the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club gave a dinner to which some of us 
were invited to discuss the lot of the Negro 
in New York. Of course some Negroes were 
asked. How could we discuss the Negro prob- 
lem adequately without getting their point of 
view? A drunken Hearst reporter attended and 
the next day there were tremendous headlines. 
Leering, vicious-looking Negroes were portrayed 
by staff artists as sitting next to white women; 
and the whole undertaking was pictured as a 
move for miscegenation. The Associated Press 
sent the story all over the country, with the re- 
sult that those of us whose names were men- 
tioned, both men and women, received letters 
of abuse and obscenity from half the states in 
the Union, and the good old New York Times, 
true to its Southern ownership, solemnly warned 
us that we were countenancing something that 
must never be in America.” 

Today, of course, it is no sensation for 
Negroes and whites to eat together in 
New York either in Harlem or down- 
town. Nor is it necessary for the occa- 
sion to be one in which the race problem 
is discussed. It is true that there still 


Race Prejudice 
in the Metropolis 


exist restaurants and hotels where citizens 
of color find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure service and accommodation. 
But on the whole there has been a notice- 
able diminution of race discrimination 


in public places during the past two dec. 
ades, as there has been increasing parti- 
cipation of Negroes in the various muni- 
cipal departments which are under the 
Civil Service. 

The most important battle against ra- 
cial prejudice in New York City, how. 
ever, remains still to be won. The fight 
has moved to a higher level, although the 
issues are fundamentally the same. Just 
now colored men and women are engaged 
in a struggle to break down the racial 
barriers which serve to exclude them 
from the staffs of tax supported muni- 
cipal hospitals. The new Queens County 
Hospital has become the point of attack. 
Although Negro nurses at the Sea View 
Municipal Tuberculosis Hospital have 
demonstrated that both races can work 
together, and Negro and white physi- 
cians and surgeons have attained a high 
degree of cooperative efficiency at the 
Harlem Hospital, there is evidence of a 
studied attempt to halt any further pen- 
etration of Negro physicians and nurses 
into the hospital system. 

The methods employed are not new. 
Ante-bellum ideas are dragged out and 
adorned with disarming phraseology. 
Municipal authorities from the Mayor 
on down are engaged in furiously “pass- 
ing the buck.” The Commissioner of 
Hospitals protests glibly that he is con- 
cerned only with efficiency and by subtle 
inference therefore brands the Negro 
physician and nurse as incompetent, al- 
though the methods of adjudging compe- 
tency are held a dark secret of the De- 
partment of Hospitals. 

The questions involved in this latest 
battle against race prejudice are far 
reaching. They concern the whole fu- 
ture of the development and status of the 
Negro in the field of medicine and sur- 
gery. There is more at stake than funda- 
mental rights as citizens, although these 
alone should be sufficient to enlist the 
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port of every liberal minded citizen 

_cinst the Aitlerian policy which now 
pains. The stigma of inferiority which 
:ipples and restricts the development 
{ the Negro in this field will never be 
removed as long as he is denied associa- 
tion with others in the same field on the 
basis of equality. 

That equality may be difficult of 
achievement in privately owned and ope- 
rated sanitaria, but in tax supported insti- 
tutions in the city of New York it can 
and will be attained. 


+ 


HE hand of Hitler has fallen on Ne- 

groes in Germany as can be seen from 
the following letter. It needs no expla- 
nation nor editorial com- 
ment. If there are those 
who can aid this unfortu- 
nate man and his fellows, 
please address T. Arnold Hill, Acting 
Executive Secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City, who will transmit their contribu- 
tions to the International League Against 
Anti-Semitism, Albert Einstein, Honor- 
ary President, Bernard Lecache, Presi- 
dent. 


e Hand 
of Hitler 


“95, Rue Des France-Bourgeois, 
Paris [Ve 
Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 
Secretary, National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir:- 

In reply to a letter which we addressed to the 
Committee on Race Relations of the Society of 
Friends, on behalf of Mr. Joseph Bilé, an Afri- 
can refugee from Germany, they sent us your 
name and advised us to appeal to your Council. 
The problem is as follows: 

Mr. Bilé is a native of the Cameroons, a 
former German colony. He, as well as other 
Africans, lived in Germany for years. When 
Hitler came to power, the Negroes were dis- 
charged from all jobs and subjected to the worst 
forms of racial terrorism. Deprived of the means 
of making a living as musicians, theatrical art- 
ists, etc., they are in a difficult economic and 
social condition. And what is worse the govern- 
ment has refused to send them back to their 
country. Under these circumstances, the Afri- 
cans have sent Mr. Bilé to France (his present 
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address is: 2g Avenue des Gobelin 29, Paris 
XIII; France) to try and arouse interest in their 
plight and to solicit aid for their repatriation to 
Africa. 

Our Organization although chiefly interested 
in helping Jewish refugees has consented to help 
Mr. Bilé to carry out his mission. His plan is 
to try and raise his passage from Europe to 
Cameroons so as to go from village to village 
and collect aid from the Negro peasants for the 
relief of those stranded in Germany. The pas- 
sage will cost about 300 dollars. We are pre- 
pared to contribute a part of this sum if we can 
get the Negroes in America and their white 
friends to contribute the other part. Any con- 
tributions to the fund will be greatly appreci- 
ated both by Mr. Bilé and our League. We 
would also welcome any advice you can render 
us in this matter, for our relations with the col- 
ored people of America are rather limited. We 
have, however, addressed a letter to the Negro 
Press for aid on behalf of their black German 
brothers, whose conditions are even worse than 
the Jews, for they lack an organization of their 
own to arouse interest in their problems. 


I am, Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) Bernarp LEcACHE 
Bernard Lecache, President.” 


BECAUSE of evident misunderstand- 
ing as to the conditions of the 
OpPporRTUNITY Monthly Award to col- 
lege students, there is 

Opportunity no announcement of 
Monthly Award the winner for the 
month of January, 

since all of the manuscripts reached the 
office of OPPORTUNITY after the closing 
date, which was February Ist. 
The winner of the contest for the 
month of February will be announced in 
the April issue and the manuscript will 
be published. Candidates for the prize 
for March must have their manuscripts 
in the office of OPPORTUNITY not later 
than April first. In an announcement 
published in the advertising section, the 
conditions of the contest are clearly set 
forth. If there is any question on the 
part of any contestant as to these condi- 
tions, he should address: OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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HE avowed aim of the new deal is to en. 

hance the well being of the masses, but 
matching this aim with the actual achievements 
of the Administration is not a very happy occu- 
pation. Nowhere is the discrepancy between 
aim and achievement more disconcerting than in 
the case of the Negro cotton producer. The nat- 
ural reaction of those interest- 
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Black Cotton Farmers and the AAA 


By E. E. Lewis 


MARCH, 19 35 


enhance the total income on individual farms, 
but take no thought concerning the distribution 
of these increased returns. Now this is a busi- 
ness man’s solution of farm relief; whereas a 
program aimed at the relief of our farm popula- 
tion as a whole would run thus: Increase the 
total income of each individual farm, and see to 
it that both farm capital and 
iarm labor benefit from the 


ed in the economic problems 
of the Negro is to pass judg- 
ment upon the personal cha- 
racter of the individual mem- 
bers of the Administration. A 
much wiser plan is to forget 
personalities and concentrate 
our attention upon basic so- 
cial and economic forces 
which are so largely responsi- 
ble for the present federal 
program and for the present 


The 


mechanical cotton 
picker is here. What will 
be its effect on the Negro 
and white workers in the 
cotton fields of the South? 
Dr. Lewis of Howard Uni- 
versity ventures a forecast. 


—The Editor 


increased income. 

As a matter of fact, these 
two programs come to about 
the same thing under certain 
conditions. If American agri- 
culture were carried on entire- 
ly by small independent farm- 
ers, owning their land or 
renting on some equitable 
basis, and performing most of 
the labor, then a program 
such as we have would be 


and probable changes in the 
cotton growing industry itself. 
In so doing one is likely to make a shrewder 
guess as to the future, and hence it is in these 
terms that I should like to respond to Mr. Car- 
ter’s request for comment on the prospect of 
the Negro agricultural worker. 

While the agricultural “adjustment” program 
is, broadly speaking, the result of a very real 
need for some form of farm relief, the specific 
program in force represents the government's re- 
sponse to a particular kind of political pressure. 
The fundamental fact to bear in mind in ex- 
amining the present set-up (or in fact the whole 
story of agrarian revolt from the days of Green- 
backism to Mr. Hoover’s Federal Farm Board) 
is that the “farmer” for the purpose of politics 
is not simply an individual cultivating the soil 
but the independent business man in agriculture. 
The independent farm owner and the richer 
farm tenant are and always have been the vocal 
element in our farm population, and hence the 
class to obtain concessions from the government. 
The character of the farmer lobby is of funda- 
mental importance in understanding the present 
program. 

The basic purpose of agricultural adjustment 
as conceived by the present administration runs 
in terms of farm prices, if we leave aside the 
supplementary credit program (The farmer’s R. 
F. C.). Increase the value of farm products 
(by raising prices) and add to these market 
prices certain benefit payments—that is to say, 


truly “democratic.” For if the 
same individual, or rather the same family, re- 
ceives the entire farm income we should have 
no reason to worry about the division of bene- 
fits as between profits and wages. No doubt 
one can explain much of the inconsistencies be- 
tween the apparently sincere expressions of 
“good will” emanating so frequently from mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and the actual concentration of benefits 
by the fact that Mr. Wallace and his aides 
have in mind just this type of farm organiza- 
tion. But, the program as formulated at present 
is truly democratic only if and where agricul- 
ture is so organized. 

Taking the Cotton Belt as a whole, however, 
we find a sharp degree of economic stratifica- 
tion. It is best illustrated by the large planta- 
tions with their concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of the planter, but the plan- 
tation system also colors the relationship between 
the tenant and landlord on non-plantation land, 
and for that matter the small farmer (renter or 
owner) and the credit-granting merchant or 
banker generally. This is not to say, of course, 
that there are no truly independent small farm- 
ers in the South, but simply that concentration 
of control is very much more prevalent there 
than elsewhere. 

What happens when a program designed 
merely to increase the total income of each in- 
dividual producing unit is applied to a section 
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wh: re the control over these producing units is 
con-entrated in a relatively few hands? Just 
what is happening in the South today. Any other 
result would simply indicate that Southern plant- 
ers, unlike the rest of us, are not actuated by 
self-interest. If the government were really bent 
on « democratic type of rehabilitation for all 
cotton producers, it would be compelled by one 
means or another to put its power behind the 
Southern share-cropper to force a more favor- 
able division of benefits. The principle that 
force must be met with force in economic as 
well as military affairs is one to which the Ad- 
ministration has paid at least lip service in the 
case of labor relations in industry, but not in 
agriculture——a fact attested by the complete ex- 
dusion of the farm labor from the program and 
the highly unsatisfactory provisions affecting 
share-croppers. 

With respect to the agricultural program as 
a whole, this is, as has been said, a reflection of 
the type of political interests behind the farm 
relief program. With respect to the Cotton Belt 
itself, there are further complicating factors. To 
begin with, cheap labor has been the life-blood 
of the plantation system and an attack on low 
labor incomes in the South would be interpreted 
by the Southern planters not as merely one more 
thorn in the flesh, but as a mortal blow. The 
aristocracy of the South is not going to put up 
with any nonsense about share-croppers unions 
and the like. Moreover, it happens that the 
present national administration is Democratic 
in party if not in policy—and must rely to a 
large extent upon the support of the dominant 
class of the South. If one expects the Roosevelt 
administration to “smash” the Southern labor 
system or to modify it appreciably, one is leav- 
ing out of the picture some of its most essential 
details. 

An additional complicating circumstance in 
the Cotton Belt is the existence of the race issue, 
both as it appears today and as it reflects the 
unique historical forces which have shaped the 
Southern system. For the bi-racial character of 
the labor force of the Cotton Belt on the one 
hand renders more stubborn the resistance to 
any sort of economic change, and on the other 
makes the resistance so much the more effective. 
A concession to the share-cropper class is not 
only one to labor but one to the Negro as well. 
And such a concession is thereby made more 
distasteful, and less necessary. 

One may disagree perhaps that the race issue 
fits in here, for it seems to imply that the race 
issue is relatively minor. In a sense it is just 
that, and it will be well to examine the question 
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rather carefully. When we look at the problem 
of the Negro farmer, the feature which stands 
out most sharply is his handicaps as compared 
with his white neighbor. Sources of credit avail- 
able to the white man are closed. The credit 
that he does get is much more expensive than 
that of the white man. Legal redress in matters 
of contracts are beyond his reach. One may cite 
any number of difficulties which he encounters 
solely because of his race. All this is most un- 
just, and any fairminded observer will immedi- 
ately conclude that these racial differentials 
ought to be wiped out. And yet, if all these 
matters of racial discriminations could be elimi- 
nated, a real question would remain. How much 
would the lot of the Negro farmer actually be 
improved if he were put on a par with the white 
man? Is the small white farmer living in an 
economic paradise? To one familiar with the 
facts, the answer to the last question is all too 
obvious. Whether we like it or not, the basic 
problem of the South is fundamentally economic 
and not racial—the problem of the poor man 
(white and black) and not the problem solely 
of the underprivileged Negro. Any program of 
economic betterment of the mass of cotton pro- 
ducers must run in terms of a general economic 
reorganization of cotton production as a whole, 
and not merely in terms of a purely racial pro- 
gram aimed at eliminating the differentials be- 
tween Negro and white. The latter type of 
program is of course most desirable as far as it 
goes, but after all an intelligent traveller makes 
sure not only that he is headed in the right direc- 
tion but also that he has the proper means of 
really getting to his destination. Thus, if we 
regard the race question, not just a matter of 
discrimination against the colored man, but in 
its broader aspects as a deterrent to effective 
reorganization of Southern agriculture, we are 
likely to be guided into a much more serviceable 
program for the colored man himself in the 
long run. 


If we look beyond the immediate government 
program, we find certain other forces which are 
likely sooner or later to change the entire situ- 
ation of the small cotton producer of either race. 
Traditionally, cotton farming has postulated a 
supply of extremely cheap labor, for the picking 
and hence most of the other operations, must 
be done purely by hand. But the shift to 
mechanized production through the introduction 
of the mechanical picker, if not just around the 
proverbial corner, seems at least definitely in the 
offing, awaiting the development of favorable 
economic conditions. Now cotton raising 


through the use of a mechanical picker is likely 
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to be much more efficient than the old “hand” 
methods, because picking cost itself will be re- 
duced, and also because the introduction of ma- 
chinery at this point will make it profitable to 
use mechanical power down the whole line of 
pre-picking operations. As a result, the competi- 
tion of mechanized plantations is likely to prove 
fatal to the older kind of cotton farming. What 
will this mean for the mass of workers in the 
Cotton Belt? 

Obviously, the old story of “technological un- 
employment” will be repeated in the South—the 
planter who cultivates a thousand acres in cot- 
ton by machinery will need fewer workers than 
he needs now. But the introduction of the me- 
chanical picker will mean more than this. In 
the first place it will mean a substantial change 
in location of cotton farming. Experts tell us 
that the use of a mechanical picker is much more 
feasible on flat lands such as one finds in the 
western part of the Cotton Belt, than in the 
hilly country of Georgia and surrounding states 
— indeed it is extremely doubtful that the me- 
chanical picker can be used to any great extent 
in this territory. The shift to mechanization will 
be a shift to the West. And this in turn will 
be a shift from the Negro, for there is plenty of 
non-Negro labor in the West to meet the de- 
mand -of mechanized production. The same 
holds true of course with respect to white labor 
east of the Mississippi River. 


But why cannot the Negro follow this trend 
and go in for mechanized cotton production 
himself? Such a development would take care 
of only a small proportion of our present agri- 
cultural population, but at least it would be an 
item on the other side of the ledger. This brings 
us to the second feature of the change to me- 
chanical picking—namely, that cotton farming 
will necessitate larger capital outlays than at 
present. Not only will the machinery itself be 
more expensive, but its use will involve much 
larger tracts of land. For the machinery will 
not pay for itself unless the farm is sufficiently 
large so that the machine is occupied to a maxi- 


mum degree. (An idle tractor in the barn cat 
up profits as effectively as an idle mule.) ‘hi 
means that the new type of cotton farm wil 
become inaccessible to the man of small means 
In this respect the Negro takes his place beside 
the vast majority of white men—the days oj 
the “little fellow” (white or black) seem to be 
numbered. 


If the present administration seems such a p00; 
source of immediate benefit, and if the lonze 
prospects in the Cotton Belt are even darker, on 
is perhaps tempted to accept the defeat and be 
done with it. For after all, Southern agricultur 
has in the past been a place of refuge (howeve: 
shabby ) for the Negro American, and the pros. 
pects of curtailed opportunities in this field mus 
certainly be “viewed with alarm.” Without 
minimizing the serious dangers inherent to the 
situation, however, one may still find more than 
a flicker of light ahead. Certainly we have in 
this country the material basis for a “good life” 
for all our population, white and black, and who 
knows but that we shall turn the trick! It is 
in that happy consummation that hope lies for 
the vast majority of Negroes and whites. Just 
where that larger problem will lead us is another 
story, but the first chapters seem pretty clear, 
and they concern such things as social security, 
shorter hours, collective bargaining, and related 
programs. It is primarily along such lines that 
those interested in the welfare of the Negro must 
direct their efforts. Once these broader objec- 
tives are set, the purely racial elements in a pro- 
gram for Negro betterment become really sig- 
nificant. For if the standard of living of work- 
ers in general is being substantially raised, the 
fight against racial discrimination in matters of 
pay and other working conditions will mean 
real improvement for the Negro himself. The 
achievement of these ends involves something 
more than a reformulation of aims on the part 
of the Negro. It necessitates as well among both 
Negroes and whites a deeper realization of the 
community of their interests and of the necessity 
of cooperative action. 
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JGURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


One Hundred and Eight Years of the 
Negro Press 


By G. James FLEMING 


A> the one hundred and eighth anniversary of 
+* the first Negro newspaper approaches, one 
fecls, in the spirit of Voltaire, that if we did not 
have newspapers published by and in the interest 
of the race, we would have to start them. At 
this time one is also impressed with the fact 
that, although business enterprises of all types 
have toppled during the years 


and indispensable auxiliary” of their cause and 
used it for solidifying opinion and for bringing 
about concerted action among the colonists, and 
during both the War between the States and the 
recent World War, both sides considered the 
influence of newspapers as almost as important 
as the efficiency of their troops. 

Immediately following 


of depression, the Negro press 
has not suffered the loss of 
any of its important members, 
but has made gains, and that, 
despite the sophisticates who 
“do not read Negro news- 
papers,” and the publishers 
who are not enlisting all avail- 
able facilities for extending 
their influence and _ circula- tory. 
tion, these news organs are 
filling a very real place and 


12,000,000 


The Negro press is 
doubtless the most power- 
ful instrument which the 
Negroes of of Glasgow, a practising phy- 
America possess for good 
or for ill. Mr. Fleming 
tells something of its his- 


—The Editor 


Russwurm were Dr. James 
McCune Smith, editor of the 
New York Weekly Advocate 
(1837), an honor graduate 
in medicine of the University 


sician in New York City, a 
writer in the dailies, and a 
lecturer before such organiza- 
tions as the Hamilton and 
Philomathean societies; Dr. 
Martin R. Delaney, editor 
of the Pittsburgh Mystery 


performing a very needed 
service. 

The first news sheet published by, and on be- 
half of, colored Americans was John B. Russ- 
wurm’s Freedom’s Journal, which appeared in 
New York on March 30, 1827, and joined the 
voices then contending for Emancipation. Com- 
ing before Garrison’s Liberator and at a time 
when any opposition to slavery was still highly 
unpopular, it met with great obstacles, and its 
three-year existence is monumental to Russwurm, 
the first college graduate of color in America, 
who -after leaving Bowdoin College, in 1826, 
almost at once turned his hands to journalism 
and to the fight for the abolition of slavery. 
Although but two pages, it was printed well for 
its period, and its editor, while he could be no 
wild-eyed radical, stated the case for freedom 
with all the light and energy at his command. 

Following him were a long line of editors, sev- 
eral of them trained men, who invested their 
time and their resources to keep in the field for 
Negro liberation the same instruments which 
have been used down the centuries in great po- 
litical, social, and military conflicts and crises. 
It is well to recall that the diurnals, the first 
printed periodicals of England’s domestic news, 
grew out of the struggle between Charles I and 
Parliament culminating in the civil war of 1641 ; 
the leaders of the American Revolution earlv 
recognized that the press was “a most valuable 


(1843), a graduate of Har- 
vard, and a physician of skill, and David Rug- 
gles, editor and publisher of the New York 
Genius of Freedom (1845), a man of ability 
and character, the soul of the underground rail- 
road in New York, who was held in high respect 
in the courts for his intimate knowledge of the 
law in slave cases. 

There were others, but scarcely any who were 
more colorful and earnest than Willis Hodges, 
who in 1847, gave New York the Ram’s Horn, 
then the only newspaper in the country pub- 
lished for and by colored men. This new ven- 
ture was part of a campaign to get the State 
Legislature to amend the “Colored Clause” in 
the constitution relating to voting qualifications 
of Negroes. Under this discriminatory clause, 
no person of color could vote unless he owned 
$250 worth of real estate and had paid taxes on 
it, but any white man of twenty years, without 
a foot of land, could vote. When the legisla- 
ture finally decided to put the matter before a 
referendum of the people, the New York Sun 
called upon the electorate to vote “no.” There- 
upon, Hodges took a letter to the paper present- 
ing arguments why the voters should vote af- 
firmatively. He was charged $15 for the privi- 
lege of having it published, and his communi- 
cation was put among the advertisements rather 
than in the news section. When he protested, 
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the editor of the Sun dismissed him with a sen- 


tence: 

“The Sun shines for all white people and not 
for colored men,” he said. 

This blunt reply was the stimulant behind 
Hodges and the Ram’s Horn, which was first 
issued on January 1, 1847. Its motto read: “We 
are men and therefore interested in whatever 
concerns men.” 

“IT had not one dollar of my own for the 
paper,” I. Garland Penn, in his Afro-American 
Press, quotes Hodges as explaining, “but as 
whitewashing was a good business in New York, 
I went to work at it, and in two months I had 
nearly all the money that was necessary to get 
out the first number; and I can truly say that 
I furnished every dollar that started the Ram’s 
Horn, and wrote the first article that was pub- 
lished in its columns.” 

Frederick Douglass’ Paper (first called the 
North Star) was started in Rochester, N. Y., on 
November 1, 1847, and holds a very important 
place because it lived before the abolition of 
slavery, during the hectic days of the Civil War, 
and through to Emancipation. Organ of a force- 
ful abolitionist and ex-slave of international repu- 
tation, it was militant in its tone, attracted news 
from all parts of the world, and had readers of 
all races all over the globe. it was the first 
Negro paper to have a large following. But it 
also had its difficulties, financial and otherwise. 
Douglass himself writes : 


“Of course there were moral forces operating 
against me in Rochester as well as material ones. 
There were those who regarded the publication 
of a ‘Negro paper’ in that beautiful city as a 
blemish and a misfortune. The New York 
Herald, true to the spirit of the times, counselled 
the people of the place to throw my printing 
press into Lake Ontario and to banish me to 
Canada, and, while they were not quite prepared 
for this violence, it was plain that many among 
them did not well relish my presence among 
them.” 

So, down to our own time, the Negro press has 
continued to exist because black Americans could 
not get along without it ; because there have been 
Judge Parkers whose nominations for the Su- 
preme Court had to be defeated ; because there 
have been the Will Rogers’s whose “darkey” 
mouthings had to be nipped in the bud ; because 
there have been lynchings and Federal practices 
which had to be exposed; because on purely 
local fronts, there have been a thousand wrongs, 
denials of rights and opportunities, and discrimi- 
nations, which, little by little, had to be blasted 
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and corrected; and because the freédmen hive 
needed a voice crying out of the wilderness and 
saying “heads up, fight on, be men and women.” 

Roy Wilkins, while news editor of the Kan:as 
City Call, put it succinctly when he said that the 
Negro press was “born of a need for voicing a 
protest against wrongs and proscriptions, first 
devoting itself to the task of making Negroes 
free men and citizens and from that day to this 
fighting the battles necessary to securing for 
them the enjoyment of the rights of citizenship.” 

Because Negro newspapers have had to be in 
the front lines, and of necessity have had to be 
outspoken in denouncing the dominant race 
group, they have not been fit recipients for phi- 
lanthropy. Unlike our schools, churches, and 
community houses, they have had to carry on 
and get along largely on their own wits and re- 
sources, on the mistakes and intelligence of their 
owners. This fact is not considered often enough 
by either sociologists or critics. Not only has the 
Negro press weathered the depression now pass- 
ing, but it has gone through and survived a 
thousand others—days when editors had not the 
wherewithal to pay the printer, when they could 
not buy the next roll of paper, when they could 
not get either local or national advertising, when 
added to all these they were surrounded by 
carping Negroes and threatening whites. (There 
is still an editor who edits his weekly with his 
shot-gun in a corner beside his desk. ) 

Today, there are about 130 weeklies and one 
tri-weekly (The Atlanta World, until recently a 
daily), published in the interest of the twelve 
million Negro people in the United States. They 
give employment, whole and part time, to 
about 5,000 people. They represent property 
values of more than $3,000,000. Seven of the 
papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, the same rating agency that serves the 
leading dailies. Most of them are heads and 
shoulders, in quality of content and typographi- 
cal dress, above the weekly newspapers published 
in nearly every county in the country. With 
improved format and increased circulation, and 
with a new attitude on the part of advertisers, 
based on their increased knowledge of the pur- 
chasing power of Negroes, they are also getting 
more advertising and better advertising. 

The Negro press has not utilized all the im- 
proved methods of promotion which are avail- 
able to it. It has not practiced extensively 
enough the cooperation it editorializes about. So 
many of the papers of national circulation are 
in competitive fields that functions which could 
be done to the greater advantage of all by joint 
action, are done less efficiently by each one. The 
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ers, as business enterprises, are rugged indi- 
ualists. Publishers have not done enough to 
themselves to the large untouched field of 
ential readers (the total circulation of the 
ro weeklies is not above 800,000, with about 
people reading each paper). Perhaps after 
1 sperity really gets from around the corner, 
iy will jointly sponsor radio programs on a 
nany-station hookup, advertise more in the 
rade journals, and in other ways sell themselves 
yoth to advertisers and the reading public. 

With all that is still to be done, the past years 
1ave seen these papers secure new and better 
nachinery, complete new type faces, new build- 
ngs, and more trained men. In this same period, 
hey have boosted their circulation, with one 
eaching a high of 63,000 weekly. Quite im- 
portant, too, newspaper properties have been 
passing intact from one generation to another 
and showing signs of vitality with the onrush of 
mew blood. This new vitality is more than can 
e said of the several types of Negro-owned 
yusinesses which are handed down from father 
o son. It should be a matter of pride as one 
recalls the pioneers of Russwurm’s time, to point 
to the fact that the Richmond Planet is now 
in its 53rd year; the Cleveland Gazette in its 
send year; the New York ge has entered its 
fiftieth year; the Philadelphia Tribune recent- 
ly celebrated its Golden Anniversary with a 
40-page issue; the Baltimore Afro-American is 
in its 44th year and the journal and Guide in its 
35th year. A number have passed the quarter- 
century mark, including the Amsterdam News, 
the Chicago Defender, the Los Angeles Vew Age 
Dispatch, the Boston Guardian, the Cincinnati 
Union. 

Not only these accomplishments are to the 
credit of the Negro press, but add, too, the fact 
that it has become of age politically, now sup- 
porting either of the major parties, or neither, 
and not afraid to take up a position which may 
be labelled “radical.” One or two of the papers 
are even decidedly leftist, although holding no 


Bright Day in Spring 


By Outve J. 
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briefs for, or official connection with, Commu- 
nist organizations. To the critics who still re- 
member the stories of their fathers that every 
Negro editor had a price, it should be enlighten- 
ing to know that during the last national election, 
a group of Negro newspapers obligingly turned 
down several thousand dollars worth of adver- 
tising contracts rather than by accepting them, 
to hand over the dictate of their editorial policy, 
even partially, to any political party. 

For those who speak sneeringly of Negro- 
owned and published papers, it should be point- 
ed out that, even if the racial connections of 
these papers were taken away, they would un- 


‘doubtedly still be published in the interest of a 


group, or of groups, of people living together in 
a common community, bound by the same lan- 
guage or religion, or vocation. Other minority 
groups, not Negroes, now support foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, trade papers, and neighbor- 
hood sheets, all apart from, but still comple- 
mentary to the general daily press. Chinese, 
Germans and Portuguese; Jews and Christian 
Scientists ; workers in Women’s Wear and Civil 
Service employees all’ have their own group 
organs. 

Because of the racial setup and attitude in 
America, the Negro press is even more than 
complementary; in many particulars it is co- 
equal with the daily, for although Americans of 
color belong to the same language group, and 
are part of the same machinery of social, eco- 
nomic, and political life, still they have been 
Negroes much longer than they have been Amer- 
icans, and their being Negroes keeps with them 
some conditions and problems which they can- 
not escape and which they themselves must 
always pay attention to, if any attention is paid. 

Voltaire said: “If there were no God, it would 
be necessary to invent Him.” If the darker- 
hued tenth of America’s population did not 
inherit a racial press, a minority-group press, if 
you will, they would straightway have to launch 


one. 


I love a bright day in Spring 
yellow sun on high brown hil! 
April toss of wind in the vale 
or blue-bird’s loss 
of a song on the wing— 

I love a bright day in Spring 
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‘‘Permane 


RAMP! Tramp! Tramp!—Weariness, diz- 

ziness, hunger and pain weighted Tim 
Lee down as he shuffled through the wet snow. 
The coffee and doughnuts of early morning had 
long since lost their potency in stemming the 
pangs of hunger. 

Stepping into a doorway momentarily to 
stomp the coldness out of his 


By Georce W. GoopMAN 
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questionnaires and hear the mechanical vic¢ 
of the interviewer as he listed—Characteris| ics 
Educational history! Migration! Emp 
ment! Relief! They did not even sound like 
words any more to Tim. It was a thump 
thump! thump! Oh, God! how well he knew 
all of this by heart. Knew it far deeper than 
anyone in these agencies, o 
even the President wh 


numbed feet, Tim absent- 
mindedly eased a grimy note- 
book from his pocket and 
began to listlessly thumb the 
pages. Sixty-seven cities in 
25 states, over a period of 19 
months with only seven gold- 
en weeks of relief from the 
eternal tramp! tramp! 
tramp! 

Tim was stopping more 
than usual these days to 


dramatically 


nent Relief? 


A short sketch by the 
secretary of the Boston 
Urban League in which he 


question, What Is Perma- 


sought to help. Stew! Coffee 
Corned-beef! Soup! Enough 
to carry on with the killing 
march but when in heaven 
name would they ever get 
down to the real Need: 
When would they understand 
that it was not hunger? Oh 
that hurt like hell at times 
and was faced every day— 
but that blasted whir-r-r and 
tramp! tramp! tramp! 


poses the 


—The Editor 


stomp his weary, numbed 
feet in doorways, trying al- 
ways to convince himself that it was their numb- 
ness that required this momentary rest. But 
away back in his subconscious mind was the 
growing dread of the eternal rhythm of this 
tramp! tramp! tramp! It seemed to be seeping 
into his brain threatening his very sanity. The 
rhythm was everywhere. He could not seem to 
lose it, the roll of the freight car wheels had it; 
the trolleys and autos brought it to him and 
even passing pedestrians seemed to have the 
beat. As he flipped the pages of the note-book 
in desperation he paused at the inevitable page 
that marked his experiences in Toledo, the seven 
golden weeks and two temporary jobs. This was 
indeed glory, for the rhythm ceased and the 
tempo changed, but alas, it was but a break in 
the spinning of the dynamo, for the whir-r-r 
began all over again and the rhythm of the 
tramp! tramp! tramp! crashed in again upon 
his life with all its horror. 

A sharp blast of wind jerked the note-book 
from Tim’s hand and sent him stumbling into 
the snow after his treasure and out of his reverie 
to continue the march. As he straightened up 
to face the wet, sloppy snow, his eye caught a 
big, white sign with black letters a few blocks 
ahead. It read Federal Transient Bureau! ! 

Tim knew these agencies by heart. They 
could not stop the whirr that was creeping into 
his brain; their oceans of questions merely 
sustained the rhythm. He could see their long 


Tim found that he had 
finally slushed his way up under the big sign 
and he stood there gazing into space, flounder- 
ing about mentally, trying to make a decision 
The whirr had at last gotten through and 
filled his brain. It was all around him in the 
street and he knew it was in the questions of 
the interviewer inside. God! was there no e 
cape? A sudden twinge in his stomach made§ 
Tim know his body required food but his spirit 
and soul cried out against the insufficiency of 
this nourishment. Would they never understand 
the need? Would they never realize that his 
belly did not count? Would they never know 
that all the beef and stew in the world, could 
not relieve this mental torture? Would o 
could they never stop that damn whirr and 
tramp! tramp! tramp! that was eating his 
soul and sanity away? 

The sudden push of a slipping passer-by 
propelled him into the doorway and mechani- 
cally his feet began the rhythmic tramp! tramp! 


tramp! up the office steps to the Transient § 


Bureau. The whirr increased inside of Tim's 
head as he approached the office door. It 
seemed to beat all reality into a fantasy. Tim 
knew he was talking now to the interviewer 
at the desk before him. He knew he was being 
asked the same futile questions and giving 
all the mechanical answers, but the voice 
seemed to come from miles away. Or was it 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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Mark Twain and the Negro 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


T is always interesting to consider what Amer- 
ican authors think of the Negro. Cooper’s 
haracters treat him much as they would an 
amiable Indian who has been made into a fac- 
otum. Kirke Paulding hardly mentions him at 
il] nor does Hawthorne. Mrs. Stowe puts him 
n melodrama, while Whitman was the first one 
really to recognize him and 


Italy. Young Clemens’ association with slavery 
brought out his best qualities to meet the cruel- 
ties and injustices that were inevitable when 
one race is held in bondage by another. 

If the slaves furnished stories and much hu- 
mor, they also caused not a little fear. The 
children were dreadfully afraid of meeting run- 

away slaves. The mistaken 


ive him a place in poetry. 
Petroleum V. Nasby uses him 
merely to beat. Then we 
ome to Mark Twain, who 
vas born and brought up in 
the Slave State of Missouri. 
From his earliest years the 
baby Clemens had colored 
nurses, and they had a great 
influence upon him. Kind, 
gentle creatures, they made 
the future author love them, 
and through them, their race. 


Mark Twain owed a 
debt to the Negroes who 
in his childhood gave him 
something of the imagery, 
imagination and humor 
which afterwards appeared 
in his writings. He himself 
never forgot that debt. 

—The Editor 


policy of the period regarded 
a runaway slave as little bet- 
ter than a wild beast and so 
treated him when caught. 
Sam Clemens was not very 
old when he was made ac- 
quainted with slave punish- 
ment. Once when Mrs. Cle- 
mens was punishing a Ne- 
gro girl, Jennie, for her inso- 
lence, the slave grabbed the 
whip from her mistress’ hand. 
Mr. Clemens was sent for, 


Samuel L. Clemens was 

born in Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835, 
while slavery was at its worst in the United 
States. By no means rich, yet his parents owned 
several slaves. Little Sam and his brothers and 
sisters loved to go down to the slave quarters 
after dark where some old prototype of Uncle 
Remus would tell them slang ghost stories. The 
stories invariably began with “Once ‘pon a 
time.” The most popular of all the stories was 
called “The Golden Arm,” It dealt with a man 
whose wife had an arm of pure gold. She died 
and one night her husband went to the grave- 
yard, dug her up, and cutting off her golden 
arm, took it home. A few days later a ghost, 
all in white, came to him—it was his wife, 
and she said, “W-h-a-r-r’s my golden arm? 
W-h-a-r-r’s———” 


The sound and rhythm of these stories made 
a profound impression upon Clemens before he 
was really old enough to understand them com- 
pletely. The daily companionship with the 
slaves, the intimate, enveloping institution of 
slavery, was most valuable in the training of 
him who was to grow up to be America’s great- 
est writer. This intimate association with a 
race, so essentially alien, was productive of nu- 
merous contrasts and comparisons in his busy 
little mind. One has to go back to the slave 
days of ancient Rome to find a similar condi- 
tion: a foreign race had never been so held in 
captivity in England, France, Germany, or 


and tying the girl’s wrists to- 
gether, gave her a sound thrashing. Young 
Clemens also saw slaves sold down the river. A 
man in Hannibal sold a slave child to a friend 
who lived further south. The wails of the mother 
as she saw her child put on a boat to be taken 
from her made an indelible impressior upon 
him. This scene undoubtedly suggested the one 
in “Pudd’nhead Wilson” in which Roxy is sold 
down the river. 


After Clemens had become famous he had 
many colored servants of whom he was exceed- 
ingly fond. One that remained a very long time 
with the Clemens family was John T. Wilson 
who by great presence of mind had saved 
the lives of Clemens’ sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles 
Langdon, her baby girl, and the nurse maid. 
Their runaway horse was running madly down 
a hill near Clemens’ summer home in Elmira, 
New York, as Wilson was driving home with a 
loaded wagon. He turned his team across the 
path of the runaway and, with extraordinary 
bravery, leaped out and grabbing the horses’s 
bridle, brought it to a standstill. 


Mark Twain always believed in rewarding 
bravery and collected a purse of $1,500 from 
the two families for Wilson, who was also given 
a marvelous stem-winding watch. In writing an 
account of the incident to his friend Dr. John 
Brown, of “Rab and His Friends” fame, Cle- 
mens says that if any scoffer should say that the 
thing was out of place he would reply that “the 
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and he hoped that the Admini tra. 
tion would retain Mr. Dougla. o 
account of his “high and blame. 
less character and his brave an¢ 
long crusade for the liberties anj 
elevation of his race.” 

In the course of his letter thank. 
ing Clemens for his interest in hi 
behalf, Douglas said that il 
man is mean enough to want an 
office, he ought to be noble enough 
to ask for it. Douglas ended by say. 
ing that he would use Clemens’ let. 
ter as a part of his petition and 
that it would put the President. 
elect in a good humor. 

Twain’s sympathy for the Ne. 
gro was on a par with his thought. 
fulness for all oppressed people 
What he said of our treatment o! 


Still Life in Oils 


wearer aggrandizes the watch, not the watch the 
wearer.” 

Throughout his life Mark Twain had great 
tenderness for the oppressed race, and in the 
daily round of existence he never missed an 
opportunity to pay tribute to that race. He 
would often go across the street to speak to an 
old Negro and take his hand. Time and time 
again he lectured for the benefit of a Negro 
church when he would have refused an offer 
to appear in a cathedral. 


Mark Twain paid the tuition of two colored 
students through college. He held himself in 
part responsible for the wrong which the white 
race had done the black through slavery, and he 
explained that in paying the way of a Negro 
student through Yale he was doing it as his part 
of the reparation due from every white to every 
black man. Twain had never seen his students 
nor did he wish to know their names; it was 
sufficient that they were Negroes. One of them 
was educated in a Southern college and became 
a minister, the other graduating from the Yale 
Law School. 

Clemens’ kindnesses to his colored friends 
were unremitting. Frederick Douglass, the old 
colored Marshall of the District of Columbia, 
was known to Clemens through the latter’s trips 
to Washington in the interests of copyright. 
Attempts had been made, but with little show of 
success, to keep Douglas in his position, so Cle- 
mens wrote a personal letter to Garfield, who 
was about to be inaugurated, saying that a sim- 
ple citizen might express a desire with all pro- 
priety in the matter of recommendation to office 


By Voris Dickerson 


the Filipinos is a case in point: 

“We have pacified some thous. 
ands of the islanders and buried 
them; destroyed their fields; burned their vil- 
lages, and turned their widows and orphans out 
of doors—subjugated the remaining ten million 
by Benevolent Assimilation which is the pious 
new name for the musket.” 

Mark Twain had a colored butler named 
George when William Dean Howells first knew 
him at his Hartford home. Twain said that he 
had a colored butler because he could not bear 
to order a white man about, but the terms of his 
ordering the colored man George were “those of 
the softest entreaty which command ever wore.” 
George could render Twain’s roughest answer 
smooth to the person denied his presence. He 
had given George general instructions that he 
was to be denied to all but personal friends, but 
the soft heart of George had many ways of 
getting around this and once he came up into 
the billiard room saying that a Mr. Smith wished 
to see his master. Upon inquiry, Mr. Smith 
developed no ties of friendship and Mr. Clemens 
said : 

“George, you go down and tell Mr. Smith 
that I wouldn’t come down to see the twelve 
apostles.” 

The astute butler managed to paraphrase this 
refusal so adroitly that Mr. Smith went away 
content with himself and all the rest of the 
world. 

One year there was much discussion in the 
papers over a colored cadet who was expelled 
from West Point for some point of conduct “un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman,” and 
there was the usual shabby philosophy in a por- 
tion of the press to the effect that a Negro could 
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_-¢ feel the claim of honor. The man was fif- 
tc» parts white but, “Oh, yes,” Clemens said 
wil bitter irony, “it was that one part that 
un id him. It made him a nigger and incapable 
ol veing a gentleman. It was to blame for the 
whole thing. The fifteen parts white were 
guiltless.” 
~ Slavery in a small Missouri town could not 
have been the dignified and patriarchal institu- 
tion which Southerners of the older South are 
fond of remembering or imagining. In the sec- 
ond generation from Virginia ancestry, Mark 
Twain was born to the common necessity of 
looking out for himself, and while making him- 
self over, he felt whatever was fine in the old 
and could regard whatever was ugly and absurd 
more tolerantly, more humorously than those 
who merely observed it from the outside. 

Mark Twain was taken with the ludicrous in- 
congruity of a slaveholding democracy nurtured 
upon the Declaration of Independence and the 
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book, the reader knows him much better than he 
does Huck. The reader remembers how Jim al- 
ways carried a five-cent piece around his neck 
and said that it was a charm that the Devil had 
given him with his own hands. Negroes would 
come from far and near and give him every- 
thing that they possessed just for a sight of that 
five-cent piece. And then, of course, who can 
forget his hair-ball big as a fist which had 
been taken out of the fourth stomach of a cow? 
He said there was a spirit inside of it and that 
it “knowed everything.” 
How well the character of Jim is brought out 
in such an inimitable bit of conversation as the 
following, that took place while Huck and Jim 
were on the raft: 
“Why, Huck, doan’ de French people talk 
de same way we does?” 
“No, Jim; you couldn’t understand a word 

they said—not a word.” 
(Continued on Page 91) 


droll spectacle of white labor own- 
ing black labor. Throughout his 
various books, Clemens introduces 
us to some thirty Negro characters 
which we get to know well, even 
though their appearance is exceed- 
ingly brief. They are well authen- 
ticated and all are creatures of flesh 
and blood. I feel I know them much 
better than most people I know in 
real life. One feels that Mark Twain 
neither extenuates nor sets down 
aught in malice. His writings ex- 
ercised a profound influence for a 
reasonable estimate of the colored 
race. In “Huck Finn” particularly 
did he show us that Negroes and 
whites are brothers. 

In all his books Mark Twain ex- 
presses his feelings regarding the 
Negro. For one thing he is strongly 
convinced that the whites put more 
work on the Negroes’ shoulders than 
is justly their share. How neatly this 
lesson is given in the first chapter 
of “Tom Sawyer.” 

“Tom got back barely in season 
to help Jim, the small colored boy, 
saw next day’s wood and split the 
kindling before supper—at least he 
was there in time to tell his adven- 
tures to Jim while Jim did three- 
fourths of the work.” 

One of the finest characters that 
Mark Twain ever created was the 


other Jim who accompanies Huck 
down the river. At the end of the 


“The Studious Blacksmith” 


By Grant Carter 
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The Eating Habits of Harlem: 


By Viota GLENN 


4 beeps song writers, the story writers, even the 

columnists have glorified Harlem as 
a place that is redolent with the aroma of 
fried chicken (Southern style of course}, and 
golden-brown crispy waffles. But that is the 
restaurant olfactory teaser. Drop a smeil-detec- 
tive (blind folded, please) into the middle 
of a residential block about 


was necessary. In the absence of an oven 
pones and potatoes were buried in the ashes 
to bake or roast. 

When the Negro had become fairly well 
adjusted to the life in the new land there came 
“The Wah.” After it ended, amid the groans 
of the hungry and a cloud of general misery, 

the Negro need call no man 


dinner time. Ask him where 
he is, and why he thinks so. 
He will tell you he is in 


What people eat is not 


master. But he was left with 
only the Lord and his own re- 
sourcefulness to provide his 


Harlem because he smells without sociological im- daily corn pone. He soon 
pork-and-greens cooking. portance. Miss Glenn of learned. 

Pork-and-greens is as char- the Department of Mar- If he helped around at 
acteristic of the Negro race kets, Weights and Meas- “hawg” killin?” he could 
as sauerkraut of the Ger- ures of New York made a take home the “innerds,” 


mans or fish pudding of the 
Finns. 

The culinary history of 
the Negro race in America 
is a tale of an heroic strug- 


study of the food habits 

of Harlem’s native and 

foreign-born population. 
—The Editor 


and the tails and other such 
no-’count parts. Sometimes 
he was given a whole head 
or a slab of fat betly meat 
as a reward. If he had a few 


gle of a food loving people 

against the grimmest of economic conditions. 
Ruthlessly tossed into a strange, new land; 
hard worked, and poorly fed, then freed to 
enjoy pinching poverty, they have neverthe- 
less survived, and out of their survival has 
grown a cookery as distinctive as that of any 
nation. 

In pioneer days hogs were raised with prac- 
tically no effort or expenditure; they roamed 
the woods for food or were fed on swill. Thus 
pork, fresh, salted and smoked, was the ideal 
meat to feed Negroes. They grew to love its 
sweet fatness. But good cuts of meat were 
meagerly doled out: so, with the ingenuity of 
the truly hungry, Negro women evolved tasty 
dishes out of the parts that were considered 
waste. Under skilled hands chitterlings, hog’s 
maw, tails, heads, ears, spareribs, backbones 
and feet were made into palatable, filling 
meals. 

Cornmeal was cheap, so they used plenty 
of that too, and busied themselves finding 
new ways and means of including it in the 
menu. 

Greens grew wild or thrived luxuriantly 
with little cultivation; they too became every- 
day food. 

Most of the cabins in the South had only 
one pot and a tiny fire with no oven. The 
cooking of the greens and the pork together 


From a study made for the Department of Markets, 
Weights and Measures, New York, N. Y. 


pennies pork was the cheap- 
est meat that he could buy. And he learned 
the art of raising a hog or two himself. 

Greens could still be picked in the fields or 
along the roadsides. With very little cultiva- 
tion they grew in almost any soil, with very 
few crop failures. Sweet potatoes were easy 
to grow too. 

Cornmeal was filling and still cheap - 
pennies cheaper than white flour. 

Even to-day you will find chitterlings, maws, 
tails, heads, ears, spareribs, backbones and feet 
in great quantities in the butcher shops of 
Harlem. Indeed a nationally known packing 
house is putting chitterlings on the market 
in tin pails. Many slaughter houses make a 
specialty of selling these various parts to 
butchers who sell to the Negro trade. Plenty 
of tripe, liver, kidney and some lung are sold 
as well. Salt pork is a big seller. It is boiled 
with the greens or is freshened, sliced, fried 
and served with cream gravy. A small piece 
may be used just to flavor the greens, or a 
sufficient quantity to make the meat course 
of the meal. For the latter purpose it is served 
over the greens in thin slices, and enough “pot- 
likker” to insure thorough dunking for the 
cornbread. 


“many 


Regardless of a feverish pork market most 
of the above mentioned articles are still sound 
economic buys. 


Bacon is also a good seller among Negroes. 
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\,. » in funds they buy ham, preferably the 
}). .ened looking, smoky smelling kind known 
to vc trade as “Virginia Cured Style.” This 
is .ied or boiled with cabbage or collard 
er us—a green of the cabbage family that 
docsn’t head up—and potatoes. Pork chops 
an’ fresh roast ham are in high favor. From 
the latter is usually obtained the cracklin’ for 
the cracklin’ bread. 

Of course lamb and beef are used to some 
extent. Beef stews and beef steak are the two 
most popular dishess. At the street stands ham- 
burgers and frankfurters vie with the old- 
time favorite pork chop sandwiches. To-day 
rotisseries and barbecue places are the favor- 
ites. 

During the season rabbits are much in de- 
mand for stew. 

Chicken is a favorite food, but a chicken 
in the pot or on the frying pan means money 
in the family, and money is scarce. 


Supper On A Hook 


Negroes rank second in fish eating among 
the three groups who consume the greatest 
quantity of fish in the city. The other two are 
Italians and Jews. 

Negroes are especially fond of the smaller, 
sweet-tasting, oily fishes. This preference too 
can be traced back to the years when streams 
were well stocked, and it was restful to sit 
quietly on a river bank after the day’s work 
and wait for a fish to grab at the line: an 
easy way to provide today’s supper or to- 
morrow’s dinner. It was easy, too, to roll the 
cleaned fish in cornmeal and fry it a golden- 
brown. 

All sorts of fish that are oily are popular, 
especially if they are fried. Good sellers are 
spots, porgies, mackerel—the Spanish mackerel 
is well liked but is usually rather expensive— 
butterfish, weakfish and blues. 

Southern Negroes are fond of catfish, but 
about the only cats that are marketed in New 
York are the bullheads; although a few sea- 
going cats are brought in by trawlers from 
Southern waters. 

The Southern Negro also likes the pompano, 
which is rated cheap on this market when it 
sells at fifty cents the pound. 

Smoked fish doesn’t as a rule appeal to 
Negroes, nor does most of the salt fish. He has 
however a fondness for salt mackerel, and 
there is some sale for salt herring. 

Shrimps are the most popular and_ best 
liked of the shellfish. Here too we must con- 
sider history. In the South shrimping was ex- 
clusively a Negro industry, and the little shell- 
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fish were plentiful and cheap. Today a dime 
a pound is the average price of raw shrimp. 
The usual dish prepared with them is Shrimp 
a la Creole, which is a mixture of rice, shrimp, 
onion, peppers and tomatoes highly seasoned 
and cooked together. 

Fried scallops are well liked. 

Those who have been brought up near tide 
water like oysters; first fried, then in stew 
and lastly raw. Clams are not favored at all. 

In the vegetable line, greens and yellow 
yams pile the stands. The best liked greens 
are these: kale—the pale green summer va- 
riety in preference to the darker green winter 
kale; cabbage, collards, turnip and mustard 
greens. In fact all the greens are liked although 
the bitter ones such as dandelion and escarolle 
are not rated as highly as the others. In some 
neighborhoods there is a good sale of spinach. 
But on the whole it has to be very cheap to 
be considered by the majority. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that spinach is one 
green that does not cook to the best advantage 
with meat. During the past two or three years 
both the early spring broccoli greens and 
the fall broccoli heads have advanced in pop- 
ularity and are now a good selling item on 
the markets. 

Broccoli is a delightful green cooked as Ne- 
groes cook it. They will tell you that the 
proper way to cook greens is to put on your 
meat, which is usually salt pork or bacon, with 
enough water to cover it. After it has cooked 
30 or 45 minutes you add the greens and 
let the whole dish simmer until all is cooked. 
The mixture is served, as before mentioned, 
with the slices of pork over the top of the 
greens and plenty of “pot-likker.” Sometimes 
cornmeal dumplings are cooked with this. If 
other meat is to be used then the greens are 
cooked with a generous spoonful of bacon fat 
or pork drippings added to flavor. Salt pork 
or jow] is usually served with turnip greens, 
and ham or spare ribs accompany cabbage or 
collards. 

String beans and snap cow peas are both 
sure, fast sellers. Both should be cooked as are 
greens with a piece of meat or a spoonful of 
fat. Green peas, fresh lima beans, tomatoes, 
okra and corn are good sellers. All the com- 
moner vegetables such as carrots and turnips 
are also bought in good quantities. Of the 
potato family sweets and yams are the most 
used although there is a fair sale of whites. 
Many breads, pones, and at least two kinds of 
sweet potato pie—a mashed and a sliced— 
are their contribution to sweet potato cookery. 
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Fruit Is a Luxury 


When it is necessary to skimp the diet the 
first item to suffer a cut is the fruit. Black- 
berries, peaches, apples, bananas, melons of 
all kinds, grapefruit and oranges are the best 
sellers. Again going back to history we know 
why blackberries and peaches are made into 
such lovely dishes, including the dumplings 
and the cobblers. The rest of the fruits are 
usually regarded as something to have in a 
dish around the house or buy on the street to 
help fill in between meals. 

Of the legumes the black-eyed or cow pea 
which is really a bean is the heaviest seller. 
The pink bean is the next best seller followed 
by the white and the lima. The much heard- 
of dish called Hopping John is created by 
combining salt pork or pig’s head with black- 
eyed peas and rice. 

Of the cereals, rice is easily in the lead, 
followed closely by cornmeal, then hominy 
grits and hominy. 

Many hot breads are used, and loved, as 
are the highly seasoned spicy foods. Molasses, 
eggs and milk are used in fairly good quan- 
tities. 

On the whole the diet of American Ne- 
groes is quite adequate to supply all the 
bodily needs as to calories, vitamins and min- 
erals. It is true that they live on all the cheaper 
stuffs, but they are plentifully supplied with 
all the elements needed by the body for growth 
and maintenance. 


A few years ago welfare workers told pitiful 
tales of undernourishment, rickets and other 
nutritive derangements found in Harlem. But 
in spite of the fact that we have a depression 
and Harlem is still suffering from some of 
these ills the condition probably is not a matter 
of diet primarily. It was and is still, caused 
by housing conditions, inadequate financial 
earnings, and, in part, to uneducated mothers. 


Negroes are becoming more cosmopolitan in 
eating. They are branching out and trying all 
sorts of new foods and new ways of preparing 
the old standbys. One of the dishes that they 
have wholeheartedly adopted into their dietary 
is the Italian dish of spaghetti. 

But, dietetically speaking, Harlem is begin- 
ning to see the light. Today those who have 
money know better how to spend it. Daugh- 
ters of the well-to-do are being educated at 
schools, and mothers are instructed at clinics 
or by the family doctor or the visiting nurse 
in the district. As a result bad food habits at 
least among the employed are changing into 
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good ones. Balanced diets are served in man 
homes, even if they are the homes of the poor 


Beef and Beans 


The West Indian Negro coming up to ‘the 
States” has built up a beautiful dream: , 
dream of a job that will provide three good 
meals a day. 

Once off the ship and into the town he be. 
gins to feel that the only difference between 
himself and his ancestors who came from 
Africa is that he had a much pleasanter boat 
ride. 

Usually he speaks Spanish, although he may 
speak French, Dutch or English. He quickly get 
into a neighborhood where his own language is 
spoken. 

Even if the language barrier is pushed aside 
he is faced with a very hard problem: that of 
getting used to a complete change of diet. 
Some of the everyday foods that he has been 
used to are not available, or the price is be- 
yond the limited family income. The price that 
the market man asks for a couple of rosy- 
cheeked Hayden mangoes, little fellows just 
the right size to snuggle comfortably in_ the 
hand, is the price of a basketful down home. 
So, until he gets used to the American ways, 
if he decides that he ever will, he sticks to the 
same old diet of rice and beans, with fried 
eggs and tomatoes when he has the eggs and ieee 
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the tomatoes. The 

The West Indians have been reared in the ls 20 
semi-tropics where a blazing sun and lack of leave 
refrigeration combine to discourage the use of The 
left-overs. Frequently they throw away, re- Mo. 
garding it as likely to be unfit for use next alle 
day, enough food to make an excellent second- rs 
day dinner for an American Negro. es 

They use a great deal of beef. This is duc. .; 


to the fact that oxen ran wild on the Islands 
as did the hogs in America. The term “bucca- 
neer” which finally came to mean pirate ori- 
ginally referred to those who captured the 
“boucans” or wild bulls of Haiti and used 
them for food. 

The West Indies are close to the great cattle 
raising countries of South America. These 
countries ship in beef that is frozen, sun-dried 
or corned. 

Fresh beef is for stews, roasts and beefsteak ; 
and what beefsteak! The slices are cut as thin 
as steak can be cut then they are rubbed with 
just a little smashed garlic and left to soak 
all night in plenty of sour orange juice. Next 
day, seasoned with salt and pepper, these steaks 
are fried in a frying pan, and boiled rice is 
put into the pan afterward to be mixed with 
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ih steak gravy. It is a dish for an 


The dried beef is very hard with a smoky- 
Jlow outer-surface, and inside it looks very 
ack. It is used in stews by just cutting into 
feces, and stewing. But the usual way is to 
it it into pieces then pound the pieces until 
he can be shredded and pulled apart. This is 
yoked with garlic, onions, sweet and hot pep- 
rs, and tomatoes. But in New York beef is 


e luxury class. 

Although they use lard a great deal for fry- 
g West Indians are not versed in the art of 
oking the cheaper cuts of pork to advantage. 
lowever they love the taste of pork and use 
when they cannot afford beef. But they 
sually want chops, ham or bacon; so little 
ther pork is sold in West Indian neighbor- 
oods. 


Chicken Is King 


Of course they are fond of chicken. Is not 
arroz con pollo”—chicken with rice—one of 
he dishes that one might say are traditional ? 
A great many eggs are used if the prices are 
airly low. They are fairly fond of cheese, 
nd much more accustomed to oleomargarine 
1an they are to butter. But the use of fresh 
milk is not common. They are used to the 
anned milk, which keeps well in the tropics. 
They use more molasses, brown sugar and 
bil in their cooking than does the American 
vegro. 

They are fond of fish. It is cheap in the 
sands and they eat a great deal, both dried 
nd salt fish especially if they come from the 
nterior. Fish soups and stews are not only 
vell made but well liked. Fish and rice with 
r without tomato sauce is a favorite dish, as 


Peon to my misery, 


ear, and dried beef if procurable at all is in - 


Black Baby 


By Georcia DovucLas JoHNSON 


HAVE plucked you from the skies 
Baby, for my paradise! 

Tiny fingers, God but knows 
How you antedate life’s woes. 


Was it fair that you should be 
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is the dried codfish cooked in hot tomato sauce. 
Some of the Islands make fishcakes of salt 
fish and yellow cornmeal cooked together and 
seasoned with plenty of freshly ground black 
pepper. When this is cooked it is made into 
flat cakes and fried in lard. These are often 
sold at the roadside stands. 

Now let us talk about the semi-tropical pro- 
duce that can be bought in New York. The 
Department of Markets ought to do a great 
deal of talking along that line if the jumble of 
misinformation that the “New York Times” 
allowed to be printed in their Sunday Maga- 
zine on December 23, 1934, is any yard stick 
to measure the knowledge of John J. Public. 
But reporters who have tramped the markets 
know that the public are looking, asking intelli- 
gent questions, and buying semi-tropical pro- 
duce. 

Just at present the average price of this semi- 
tropical food stuff is high, the supply is limited 
and often not first quality. However the sup- 
ply is ever increasing, and the prices are being 
hammered down. Not only are the natives of 
semi-tropical countries demanding this sort of 
stuff but Northerners who have tried it are 
also asking for more. 


Florida and Georgia are slowly waking up 
to the fact that they too can produce this type 
of produce. But it is high time for them to 
progress out of the experimental into the pro- 
fitable shipping stage. If they would make 
efforts as fast as Nature could be induced to 
co-operate there should shortly be a fairly rea- 
sonably priced, dependable supply of first class 
stuffs on the Northern markets. 

Until then the West Indian on a limited 
budget will try to exist on a diet not only of 
inadequate value but of very limited variety. 


That one hour you might rest 
Cuddled solace on my breast? 
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pperors this article appears the President’s 

much-discussed Work-Relief Bill may have 
reached a compromise satisfactory enough at 
least to insure its passing through a faction-torn 
Congress. This will not, however, put an end 
to the vital interest with which Negroes, in com- 
mon with all workers, should scrutinize the pro- 
visions of the bill. Assuming that the President 
is sincere in his announced intention of taking 
this country “out of the business of relief,’ then 
the manner of his so doing will certainly con- 
cern very deeply the dark-skinned workers who 
form more than one-fifth of the nation’s jobless. 


Dismay is the first reaction which thoughtful 
Negroes will register toward this program—not 
so much because of what it plans, but because 
of what it fails to plan. At first and hasty 
thought it is pleasant to think of $4,880,000,000 
set aside for a gigantic nation-wide public works 
program. It is cheering to think of heads of 
families lining up for jobs instead of relief 
checks. So pleasantly cheering is the prospect 
that already state legislatures and officials are 
mistaking the plan for the deed, and are con- 
sidering the early possibility of cutting down 
their appropriations and personnel for local re- 
lief. Relief supervisors and administrators are 
even now concocting dire punishments for fu- 
ture slackers who may show a disposition to re- 
main on relief rather than accept public works 
jobs. 

This optimism is premature, just as was true 
in the cases of NRA, CWA, and others of the 
Administration’s pet schemes for “priming the 
industrial pump of America.” Certainly the con- 
troversy which the Work-Relief Bill is evoking 
at present writing in Senate committee and cor- 
ridors indicates that there are grave weaknesses 
in the plans of President Roosevelt for ending 
the dole by giving jobs. Outstanding among 
these weaknesses is the President’s insistence that 
the rate of pay shall be lower than prevailing 
wage levels. Here he has met the bitter opposi- 
tion of organized labor, and it seems that he 
will meet defeat on the issue. 

There should be no hesitation among the Ne- 
groes to back up the position which organized 
labor takes in this instance. Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 


That Work-Relief Bill 


By Lester B. GRANGER 


to pay a lower wage than private industry 
nothing less than an attempt to lower the exis 
ing wage level throughout all industry. It is 


surrender to those interests which claim tha MI 
“recovery” is held back because the wage stru fi 
ture is too high. It is an ignoral of the plain faci orial 
that in the building trades the wages for workenlif. tory 


have taken a considerable drop in the past twilljess ; 
years while the costs of materials have gondifway, 
steeply upward. accid 
Hep] 


grate 


Secondly, Negroes must entertain seriou 
doubts regarding their chances of getting a fair 
proportion of jobs if and when the Work-Relie/fii with 
program goes into effect. We have received nom the s 
assurance thus far that methods for assigningi™™ she : 
jobs will be any different from those established ji broa 
in CWA and PWA. Our experience with thes ffi Delil 
two agencies has been bitter in the extreme.§™ of tl 
It is not enough to say that jobs will be given the 
to workers taken from the relief rolls; we require § cap@ 
assurance at this time that jobs, skilled and un-§ who 
skilled, shall be given out on a basis of need, @ grea 
with no discrimination on account of race. wan 


Finally, even the gigantic sum of $4,000, ™4" 
000,000 has its limits, in spite of the blithe pre- fm “4¢ 
dictions of the cheery Mr. Roosevelt. Whether fim 4S 
4,000,000 workers are placed at prevailing rates whe 
of pay or 8,000,000 are placed at lower than Boli 
prevailing rates of pay, this will not take care ® © 
of all the unemployed. Neither can 4,000,000 love 
jobs be started all at once. While looking for- has 
ward hopefully to the prospect of jobs which | It i 
will take our unemployed off the relief rolls, a 
we must be on guard to see that present relief § ™ 
appropriations will take care of their needs un- and 
til employed. There has been too much talk of = 
taking the country “out of the business of re- the 
lief,’ with too little attention paid to insuring bla 
adequate care for those who must remain on bos 
relief through no fault of their own. Through for 


bitter experience Negroes have learned that 
where the unemployed suffer, our own racial pic 
sufferings are doubled and tripled in proportion inf 
to our numbers. We have learned that where 


the drop in wage levels brings the worker peril- ing 
ously close to the level of bare existence, the the 
Negro worker is brought even below this ex- mn. 
istence level. . 
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MITATION OF LIFE,* by Fannie Hurst, 
first appeared as Sugar House in The Pic- 
torial Review. It was another American success 
story. Bea Pullman, a hard working, mother- 
less girl, with a paralyzed father, forges her 
way, after her husband is killed in a railroad 
accident, from drab poverty, to Duncan Phyfe, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton prosperity. She is 
grateful to life for her talent to “provide people 
with a few moments of creature enjoyment” in 
the shape of succulent waffles and maple syrup ; 
she should be grateful to Delilah, upon whose 
broad shoulders she rode pickaback to affluence. 
hese Delilah, whose recipe and skill are the makings 
‘me. of the world famous enterprise, wants little but 
iven fal the chance, since she is full of “a rambunctious 
uiref™ capacity for devotion,” to be mammy to the 
un-{™@ whole world, and especially to Miss Bea. Her 
-ed, #@ greatest trouble is her fair daughter Peola, who 
wants to be white in the worst way, and finally 

)0.-M_ Marries a young blond engineer, who, coin- 
yre- ag cidentally, was never to know that he had called 
her aa his mother-in-law “mammy” over a stack of 
tes MM Wheats. Peola and husband disappear into 
an @@ Bolivia; Delilah obligingly dies after the business 


are iS established and Miss Bea, free at last for 
oo fm love, finds that it is too late, that her beloved 
or- Mm has been swept away by her daughter, Jessie. 
ch @@ It is, in the main, a tearful story. 

Is. Those who have seen the picture will recog- 
ef nize the differences in plot. The characterization 
n- and ideas, however, are little changed. Delilah, 
of “vast monument of a woman,” “her huge smile 
c- the glowing heart of a furnace,” “her round 
1g black moon face shining above an Alps of 
,n bosom” is essentially the same, with her passion 
h for rubbing “dem white little dead beat feet,” 
at the inebriation of her language, too designedly 
al picturesque, her unintelligible character, now 
n infantile, now mature, now cataloguing folk- 


e beliefs of the Southern Negro, and now crack- 
- ing contemporary witticisms. Her baby talk to 
€ the white child partakes too much of maple 
" sugar; to her own, too much of mustard. 


*- Imitation of Life,” by Fannie Hurst. Harper & Bros. 
2.50. 


Imitation of Life: Once A Pancake 


By Steruinc A. Brown 


Delilah’s visions of going to glory recur in the 
book. To the reviewer they are not true folk- 
eloquence. “I’m paying lodge-dues an’ I’m 
savin’ mah own pennies for to be sent home and 
delivered to de glory of de Lawd wid plumes 
and trumpets blowin’ louder dan rhubarb would 
make growin’.” There is a great deal of talk 
on the text: “Never the Twain Shall Meet.” 
Delilah is completely black, and therefore con- 
tented: “Lovers of de Lawd an’ willin’ servers 
is my race, filled with de blessings of humility” 
... “Glory be to Gawd, I’s glad I’s one of his 
black chillun, ’cause, sho’ as heaven, his heart 
will bleed fust wid pity and wid mercy for his 
lowdown ones.” Peola, near white, but with 
“not a half moon to her finger nails” is unhappy. 
“It’s de white horses dat’s wild, a’swimmin’ in 
de blood of mah chile. . . . I wants to drown 
dem white horses plungin’ in mah baby’s blood.” 
Can one reader be forgiven, if during such pas- 
sages, there runs into his mind something un- 
mistakably like a wild horse laugh? 

Remembering the book I was unprepared 
to believe the theatregoers and critics who urged 
the novelty, the breaking away from old pat- 
terns of the picture. Of course they had reasons. 
It is true that the picture is a departure from 
Stepin Fetchit. There is less of Octavus Roy 
Cohen in the film than in the book (perhaps 
the intrinsic dignity of Louise Beavers kept 
down the clowning.) The bandana has been ex- 
changed for a white chef’s cap. There is a warm 
mutual affection between the two mothers; 
kindheartedness meets up with gratitude. Im- 
portant roles, of some seriousness, were given 
to Louise Beavers and Fredi Washington, who 
are certainly deserving actresses. If their names 
on the screen were not quite in the largest type, 
they were still high up on the list, and will be 
remembered because of first rate performances. 
Moreover, Lelilah is a preternaturally good 
woman, except for a little breadth of diction, 
and Peola’s morality, in spite of her bitterness, 
is unimpeachable. Cabins and cottonfields are 
a long way from the suite (downstairs) of De- 
lilah. Both Delilah and Peola can dress up, 
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after a fashion. Poverty is back in the past, 
due to Miss Bea’s midas-like touch (?) and 
her generosity (!) “Ain’t you made life a white 
padded cell for Delilah?” The word “nigger” 
is not once used, even in places where logically 
it should occur. Minor problems are touched 
upon. All of these things are undoubtedly glad- 
dening to our bourgeois hearts. But that doesn’t 
make them new. However novel in Hollywood, 
they are old in literature. It requires no search- 
ing analysis to see in Imitation of Life the old 
stereotype of the contented Mammy, and the 
tragic mulatto; and the ancient ideas about the 
mixture of the races. 

Delilah is straight out of Southern fiction. 
Less abject than in the novel, she is still more 
concerned with the white Jessie than with Peola. 
She has little faith in Peola’s capacities: “We 
all starts out smart; we don’t get dumb till later 
on.” Resignation to injustice is her creed; God 
knows best, we can’t be telling Him his business ; 
mixed bloods who want to be white must learn 
to take it, must not beat their fists against life ; 
she doesn’t rightly know where the blame lies. 
When she refuses her twenty per cent (not be- 
cause it was too little) she is the old slave re- 
fusing freedom: “My own house? You gonna 
send me away? Don’t do that to me? How I 
gonna take care of you and Miss Jessie if I’s 
away? I’s yo’ cook. You kin have it; I make 
you a present of it.” She finally consents for 
some money to be put aside against a funeral. 
“Once a pancake, always a pancake.” The 
“passing”? episodes are as unbelievable. She is 
ignorant of the school attended by her daughter 
(in Atlantic City of segregated schools) ; she 
naively gives Peola away, insisting that she did 
not intend to. Later, finding her daughter pass- 
ing as a cashier she announces, “I’se yo’ mam- 
my, Peola,” although she could have spared the 
girl embarrassment by sending in Miss Bea. 
She is canny about the ways of men and women 
where Miss Bea is concerned; but when her 
daughter is yearning for music and parties, she 
says, “Come on, honey, I'll dance with you.” 
The director would not even let Delilah die in 
peace. She must speak, in a tragic scene, well 
acted, comic lines about “colored folks’ eves 
budging out,” and “not liking the smell of gaso- 
line.” Her idiom is good only in spots; I have 
heard dialect all my life, but I have yet to hear 
such a line as “She am an angel.” 

Peola, wistfully hearing the music upstairs, 
searching the mirror for proof of her white- 
ness, crying out her hatred of life, her vexation 
at her black mother, is the tragic octoroon, fam- 
iliar to novels more than to life. She, too ,is at 
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times hard to believe in. For she never quit 
gets a grasp of the true problem. There wis , 
chance for real bitterness when Miss Bea s:op; 
her as she is finally leaving her mother. But the 
tirade does not come, although Peola must have 
seen through the condescension and the geatk 
exploitation. It would be refreshing to have 
heard what a girl like Peola would really have 
said; I believe Miss Washington could have 
risen to heights in its delivery. There is a scene 
where Miss Bea goes upstairs while Delilah goes 
down. It is symbolic of many things. One is 
that in Imitation of Life where Claudette Col- 
bert has a role to bring out all that there is in 
her, both Miss Beavers and Miss Washington 
have, so to speak, to go downstairs ; Miss Beayer 
to a much greater childishness, and Miss Wash- 
ington to a much greater bewilderment than 
they would recognize in real life. But so Holly- 
wood would have it; and so Hollywood gets 
something less artistic and less true. 

To the reviewer the shots nearest to truth are 
the Harlem funeral scenes ; the most memorabk 
is the flash of the electric sign after the death 
of Delilah. The good old heart-broken soul dies, 
having made Miss Bea’s road an easy one, for 
little more return than comfort and affection; 
Miss Bea goes on to wealth, love, and happiness, 
and Delilah gets her dubious immortality as an 
electrified trademark. The music of the quar- 
tette is stirring, although it is unfortunately syn- 
chronized with Delilah’s dying, and is another 
instance of Hollywood’s poor imitation of life. 
One of the worst shots is the renunciation finale 
in the romantic garden, with the lights on the 
river reminiscent of Venice. 

It goes without saying that the picture has 
its moments of truth to American life. It is true, 
for instance, that in such a partnership, the 
white member, whose contributions were mild 
flirtations for business support, and energy, and 
“brains,” would give the real power behind the 
enterprise a paltry twenty per cent. It is true 
that the white partner would most likely live 
upstairs, the black down; and that they would 
not ride side by side in the same automobile. 
It is true that after the death of the dearly 
beloved Mammy, the lost daughter, finding her 
friends again, would be gently comforted, and 
placed in the family car up front with the 
chauffeur. And it is true that for Jessie, business 
success would mean horse-shows, Switzerland, 
and finishing schools, where she could learn to 
stretch her eyes and simper, whereas for Peola 
it would mean a precarious future, remores- 
ridden and threatening. All of this is true to the 
ways of America. But it hardly seems anything 
to cheer about. 
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ISOLATION OR INTEGRATION? 


Wuat Now? By James Weldon 


Necro AMERICANS, 
Johnson New York: Viking Press, 1934. $1.25. 
LITTLE more than a year ago, Dr. W. E. B. 
3% Du Bois published some comments in the Crists 
which set off a rather exciting controversy over the 


that if Negroes 


government s 


segregation. He stated 
wanted to get the benefits of the 
homestead plans without going in 
homestead colonies they 


question of 
sub- 


as servants 


sistence 
and day laborers in the white 
should come forward and ask for colonics of their own. 
While this struck the reviewer as being 99.44% ordi- 
nary horse sense, it turned out to be a sort of faux pas. 
Dr. Du Bois was taken to task so severely that he had 
to explain and elaborate his position. The controversy 
went on for several months, and when Dr. Du Bois 
finally gave up the editorship of the Cris:s, the state of 
thought among Negro leaders was somewhat chaotic. 
While James Weldon Johnson's latest book is not spe- 
cifically aimed at Du Bois’ stand on segregation, one 
easily surmises that its inception and motivation owe 
a great deal to this controversy. Mr. Johnson is defi- 
nitely trying to brine order out of this chaos of Negro 
the ideas and forces in 
direct. 
off for 


integrate 
is vigorous, 


thought, trying to 
Negro life. His 
Any American, white or black, will be 


simple, 
better 


message 


having read it. 

First of all, Mr. Johnson sets forth the choices which 
lie before Negro Americans. Exodus, he disposes of in 
a few words. Every intelligent person wil that 
“We may cross out exodus as a possible solution. We 
and the white people may as well make up our minds 
definitely that we, the same as they, are in this country 
We may be causing white America some an- 


agree 


to stay 
noyance, but we ourse'ves are not passing the time in 
indisturbed comfort.” Physical force is likewise dis- 
missed because of its futility. There is a phase of force, 
however, which the author asks his people to remember: 
“When we are confronted by the lawless, piti‘ess, bru- 
tish mob, and we know that life is forfeit, we should 
not give it up; we should, if we can, sell it, and at 
the dearest price we are able to put on it.” Mr. 
Johnson next pays his respects to those who in their 
“extreme naivete” think that Communism will bring 
about a revolution in the United States which will 
“work some instantaneous and magical transformation 


of our condition.” 

Thus the choices are narrowed down to two: (1) 
“the continuation of our efforts to achieve integration” 
and (2) “an acknowledgment of our isolation and the 
determination to make the best of it.’ Mr. Johnson 
condemns the po icy of isolation, of creating an impe- 
rium in imperio. “Clear thinking,” he says, “reveals 
that the outcome of voluntary isolation would be a 
permanent secondary status, so acknowledged by the 
race. Such a status would, it is true, solve some phases 
of the race question. It would smooth away a good 
part of the friction and bring about a certain protec- 
The status of slavery carried some 


tion and security. 


advantages of that sort. But I do not believe we shall 
ever be willing to pay such a price for security and peace.” 

Next Mr. Johnson considers “Forces and Resources.” 
There is something in the mere numerical strength of 
12,000,000 peop'e if they are solidly organized, he 
points out. Examining the Negro church, he finds it 
weak in many respects, but insists that with a revitali- 
zation of the Negro ministry the church sheuld be the 
most powerful agency for mass action which the Negro 
possesses. The Negro press likewise become a 
much more potent force if editors and owners can forego 
“the fortuitous benefits that may come from commer- 
cially successful journalism” and are willing to put the 
“the notes of courage and confidence and 
Negro organizations, especially fraternal 
trenchant criti- 


can 


accent on 
final victory.” 


organizations, come in next for some 


cisms. Then the author pleads for the correlation of 
all forces into a sort of “super-power.” “I believe 
we have the machine at hand,” he says, “in the Na- 


of Colored 


tional Association for the Advancement 
People. I believe we could get the desired results by 
making that organization the nucleus, the synthesis, 


the clearing house, of our forces.” 

In a third section entitled “Techniques and Policies,” 
Mr. Johnson discusses the role of education, the im- 
intelligent participation in politics, the 


portance of 
use of cooperative and collective 


urgency of making 
methods in ‘abor and business, the 
vating contacts with white people where this can be 
done without loss of personal self-respect, the role of 
sound leadership and loyalty to leaders, and the possi- 
bilities of Negro art as a means of creating newer and 


necessity of culti- 


truer stereotypes of Negroes. 

I do not know when I have read a hundred pages 
so packed with common sense, sound advice, and inspi- 
ration as this little book. There can be little room to 
quarrel with the central theme and intention of the 
book. In so far as I have any criticism to make as a 
socio ogist, it centers around these questions: In. what 
sense does the Negro American really have a “choice ?” 
Does the phrase “isolation or integration’ describe 
accurately the alternatives confronting him? 

I cannot escape a conviction that in so far as the 
Negro has a choice, it is not between segregation and 
integration, but rather between taking segregation lying 
down and taking it standing up. In other words, seg- 
regation is still a reality and in all probability will 
continue to be for several hundred years to come. It 
has certain’'y not yet turned that corner beyond which 
it can be said to be on the decline. Furthermore, there 
is no proof that protest or mass action have the effect 
of relaxing the segregation process. Now, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get people to visualize and to work 
toward a goal whose realization lies beyond the time 
of their children and grandchildren, and it is even 
harder when the realization of the goal lies somewhere 
in that hazy future which we speak of as “several hun- 
dred years hence.” Integration is, I fear, a goa’ of 
this sort. That is why I doubt if it is a practicable 
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description of the goal which Negroes should choose, 
and that is why I say that their choice, whatever it is, 
must lie within the bounds of their segregated existence 
if it is to mean anything other than a wistful longing 
for some “far off divine event.” Stated in another 
manner, ‘the most effective way—in fact, the only prac- 
tical way—to work for integration is to work deter- 
minedly to make the best of segregation. Dr. Du Bois 
expressed this realistic view in the Crisis last April 
when he said that “the practical problem that faces 
us is not a choice between segregation and no segrega- 
tion, between compulsory interferences with human in- 
tercourse and complete liberty of contact; the thing 
that faces us is, given varying degrees of segregation, 
how shall we conduct ourselves so that in the end 
human differences will not be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of human advance?” 

With the situation stated in this way, the Negro has 
the choice of taking segregation lying down or taking 
it standing up. He can let it beat him down, hold him 
down, smother him with defeatism, or he can maintain 
that self-respect and spiritual integrity which brought 
the Jew through centuries of persecution and oppres- 
sion. From this point on, I see no difference between 
the position of Dr. Du Bois and the position of Mr. 
Johnson. There are passages in their writings on this 
subject which could be used interchangeably without 
changing their meaning in the slightest. They are 
agreed, it seems, on the importance of spiritual integ- 
rity. And after all that is the crucial point. It is the 
thing which is really going to mean most to the Negro 
in the next hundred years or so. And I can say with 
all sincerity that if I were a Negro I would subscribe 
with all my heart and soul to the pledge which Mr. 
Johnson commends to his people at the close of his 
book: “I will not allow one prejudiced person or one 
million or one hundred million to blight my life. I 
will not let prejudice or any of its attendant humilia- 
tions and injustices bear me down to spiritual defeat. 
My inner life is mine, and I shal defend and maintain 
its integrity against all the powers of Hell.” 

GUY B. JOHNSON. 


Race Rerations. By Willis D. Weatherford and 
Charles S. Johnson. D. C. Heath and Company— 
1934. Price $3.20. 


E HAVE in “Race Relations, Adjustment of Whites 

and Negroes in the United States” a valuable text 
book for the use of college students pursuing courses 
designed to give them a comprehensive picture of the 
Negro in America, with the whole American scene as 
a background. This book of 555 pages of text is di- 
vided into twenty-nine chapters, fifteen by Charles S. 
Johnson, Professor of Sociology at Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and fourteen by Willis D. Weather- 
ford, President and Professor of Applied Anthropology 
at the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville. The 
introduction is by Professor Jerome Davis of Yale 
University. 

Each chapter is complete without relation to the book 
as a whole and each author’s contribution is given with- 
out consideration of the other’s data, or point of view. 
Thus, there can be only disappointment for one wish- 
ing to follow through with a consecutive treatise or to 
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visualize the joint conclusions of the collaborators, op 
Negro, the other white, as to the effects of interrag, 
contacts and their suggested solutions of the pro! len, 
resulting therefrom. Each writer seeks to be objectiy 
and non-critical. The Negro’s African slaven 
background is treated or referred to in nearly even 
chapter and each writer in far too numerous insténcg 
throughout the book refers to the same incidents and igpt°” 

occurrences, destroying smoothness and continuity, and 
emphasizing to the casual reader's discomfiture lack of M™p™P '" 
careful collaboration in the book’s preparation. ahead 


s just 


For discussion groups and classes in sociology inter. 
ested in phases of the problems of race relations th 
“Problems for Study”—questions presented as stimuli t 
discussions—and the bibliography contained at the end 


ollow 


overie 


;ologis 


shnso 
of each chapter will prove serviceable—as will the ex. 2 
cellent twenty-page bibliography summarized at the end To 
of the book. bird, 

The authors draw heavily upon surveys and statistica on in 
reports and upon writers of history, anthropology, soci- BB-he de 
ology and biography. Few independent personal views Mpace r 
are expressed and no account seems to be taken of the Mi with a 
rapid change of events in interracial relationships and HB ¢he li 
Negro social and economic experiences. For example, (tends 
the following statement is made: “Federal Land Banks ij Negro 
limit loans to members of loan associations. Negro Bi within 
farm owners, excluded from membership and having 
none among themselves are without these credits. Mer- MB put tl 
chants are a'most the only credit agency which will BM jonge 
grant loans for the whole of the crop season and cover- 
ing all the needs of the farmers.” As a matter of fact 
Negro farmers do get loans whether they are members Brac! 
of the loan associations or not, for the associations profit De 
by each loan granted, when paid, and in many sections Rt 
Negro farmers have a better record for prompt and full F 
payments of loans and interest than do the white farm- ae 
ers. Constantly as I read “Race Relations” I found —_ 
myself wondering why in every treatise on this subject = : 
the factual material relates to Negro social conditions detai 
or personal accomplishments and all arguments are de- nies 
signed to convince the reader that the Negro is capa- —_. 
ble of appropriating the best in American civilization; for | 
that by improved literacy, reduced death rates, increas- brav 
ing wealth and diversification of occupations he is grad- a fe 
ually integrating himself into the sociological and eco- - 
nomic life of the nation. It would be a very refreshing = 
approach to the subject if someone would use a little - 
“reverse English” in a treatise by studying an upper East of ‘ 
Harlem or Lower East Side section of white Manhattan, _ 
showing the infant mortality of the whites as higher for 
than that of Negroes; or a North Carolina hillbilly sec- — 
tion with the illiteracy of the mountain whites there = 
higher than the average for Negroes (the whites of elfen 
Boston, New York, Chicago and Gary, Indiana, have a Nee 
higher illiteracy than Negroes of these cities) ; or groups thre 
of poor whites in many Southern cities with housing has 
conditions worse and family income tower than that of wit 
certain groups of Negroes in hundreds of cities or the mal 
unorganizability of thousands of white workers who re- 1 
fuse to join labor unions. In treating the subject of - 
relative racial stamina one could cite a period in the nape 
history of boxing when there were four Negro heavy- = 


weights (Jack Johnson, Joe Jeannette, Sam Langford, 
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nd Sasa McVey) whom no white man in the world 
ould d-feat, or mention the present track situation with 
xe fiv. “fastest humans” in order being Negro youths. 
‘his would put the burden of proof on the other fel- 
yw. One gets tired always of trying to prove something 
hat requires no proof—that time and environment con- 
Hition all mankind for the adjustments which nature 
nd man require for man’s survival and culture. Leader- 
hip in a1 things finally falls on genius and genius knows 
The average man, white, yellow, brown, red, 
s just that—average—and the average man’s attitudes 
ollow from twenty-five to fifty years behind the dis- 
overics of scientific men ; psychologists, sociologists, eth- 
iologists, anthropologists. This, it seems to me, is what 
ohnson and Weatherford are trying to say with the 
necessary proof. 

To me the most interesting chapter is the twenty- 
hird, The Cultural Development of the Negro, by John- 
son in which he presents evidences, by case studies, of 
the deductions of Dr. Robert E. Park that “at one time 
race relations could be represented by a horizontal line, 
with al! white folk above and all the Negro folk below 
the line,” but now “the distinction between the races 
tends to assume the form of a vertical line” with the 
Negro now developing industrial and professional classes 
within his ranks, with most occupations represented. 
“The distances which separate the races are maintained, 
but the attitudes involved are different. The races no 
longer look up and down, they look across.” 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 


Brack Wincs. By Lieut. William J. Powell. Ivan 
Deach, Jr., Los Angeles, Publisher. 


IROM the introduction by Floyd C. Covington to the 
closing “Plan” by the author, Black Wings con- 
stitutes an enthusiastic record of the part played thus 
far in aviation by Negro men and women. The book 
details likewise the opportunities which aviation offers 
to aspiring Negro youngsters who seck the unusual ca- 
reer. Appearing coincidentally with completion of plans 
for the “Goodwill Flyers,” Anderson and Forsythe, to 
brave the Caribbean atmosphere, Black Wings presents 
a fervent argument for increased participation by Ne- 
groes in the nation’s aeronautic exploits in order to 
prove the worthiness of their citizenship. 

As the first pretentious work to consider the record 
of Negroes in the field of aviation, the book has a 
pioneer value aside from the interest which it may hold 
for readers who like tales of the air. To be frank, how- 
ever, Black Wings is concerned chiefly with Negro fly- 
ers on the ground, trying to ascend into their chosen 
element. The struggles of Powell himself, his friend 
Neely, and other Negro flying enthusiasts to break 
through the color barriers which American prejudice 
has erected even in this brand new industry, together 
with relation of their trials in financing their flights, 
make up the meat of this 215-page volume. 

To this pessimistic reviewer the book’s chief fault, 
apart from certain literary defects, is the optimistic 
overemphasis which the writer seems to place upon the 
value of aeronautic achievement. Only the very naively 
romantic can believe that the success or non-success 
of several hundred Negroes as licensed flyers can seri- 
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ously affect the economic and social welfare of Amer- 
ica’s 12,000,000 Negroes. Still, Negroes have a right 
to fly if they wish, and this book touches upon a signi- 
ficant point when it shows how that cheap and mean 
American institution, the color line, throws every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the way of a black man or woman 
who wishes to learn the flying game. 

From its literary side Black Wings has serious faults 
as has been intimated. Its narrative includes too much 
of the trivial—it makes too many excursions into solemn 
and incorrect generalizations regarding the race prob- 
lem—personal feeling is discovered too often in the 
author’s treatment of various individuals who figure 
in the story, and yet he avoids coming out and calling 
a spade a spade—or a crook a crook. Likewise, Lieut- 
enant Powell has missed many dramatic possibilities in 
his treatment of his story. He might, for instance, have 
made a telling contrast of the tragedy of Bessie Cole- 
man’s career against the comic opera features of Hubert 
Julian’s adventures. 

However, the writer makes no claim to literary genius. 
He is a flying enthusiast first and last, and is instructor 
in aeronautics at the Jefferson Evening High School in 
Los Angeles. His book is an attempt to awaken a more 
active interest among Negroes in the possibi-ities of 
aviation as a vocation, and it is probable that a degree 


of success will crown the author’s effort. 
L. B. GRANGER 


“PERMANENT RELIEF” 
(Continued from Page 78) 

that whirr which was drowning out the sound ? 
Then suddenly in the midst of this serene peace, 
there was a click, a crack or a break inside 
of Tim and he saw a quizzical expression 
come over the face of the interviewer. He felt 
all the suppressed thoughts of his loug hours 
of tramping come tumbling out of his soul 
and knew they were forming themselves into 
spoken words. He heard himself saying. . . . 

“Good God man! don’t you know what 
relief is yet? I don’t want your damn stew or 
flop-house fare, despite your good wil!. I want 
relief! relief! from the torture of this con- 
stant tramp! tramp! tramp! and whir-r-r. Get 
me out of this maddening cycle. Let me get 
the feel of reality and stability again .Oh! .. .” 

The crisp morning air fairly crackled with 
the piercing cries of the subway newsboy: 
“Extra! Extra! Man goes mad in transient 
bureau office! Dies on way to hospital! 


MARK TWAIN AND THE NEGRO ...... 
(Continued from Page 81) 
“Well, now, I be ding-busted !” 
“S’pose a man was to come to you and say 
Polly-voo-franzy—what yould you think?” 
“T wouldn’t think nuff'n; I'd take en bust 
him over de head—dat is, if he warn’t white. I 
wouldn’t low any nigger to call me dat.” 
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At a recent exhibition of the Missouri State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs two of the first prizes were won 
by Negro students of Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Voris Dickerson won a first prize for a still life 
painting in oils and Grant Carter won first place for two 
charcoal drawings—The Student Blacksmith and The 
Oriental Girl. T.-D. Parks is director of the Art De- 
partment at Lincoln University. The prize winners, 
along with a complete exhibit of paintings, drawings 
and sculpture from Lincoln University, were placed on 
exhibition at the College of Fine Arts, University of 
Missouri, early in February. 

* 

An Art Commentary on Lynching composed of draw- 
ings, painting and sculpture is on exhibition at the 
Arthur Newton Galleries, New York City. Some of the 
most famous American artists, past and present, are rep- 
resented in the exhibit, including George Bellows, Regi- 
nald Marsh, E. Simms Campbell, John Steuart Curry, 
Rollin Kirby, Jose Clemente Orozco, Hale Woodruff, 
M. Gray Johnson, Edmund Duffy, Daniel Fitzpatrick. 

* * * 

The Augusta Savage Studio of Art, directed by the 
well-known sculptress under the Art Division, Adult 
Education project of the University of the State of 
New York, recently held an exhibit at the Y.W.C.A., 
New York City. There were 160 items in the exhibit, 
which received commendation from the metropolitan 
press. There are sixty-six students enrolled in Miss 
Savage’s studio. 

* * 

On March 17th an art exhibition will be opened at 
the 137th Street Y.W.C.A. in New York City as a 
part of a city-wide effort of the Mayor's Art Commission 
to establish a City Art Centre in New York. A com- 
mittee of leading citizens of Harlem is sponsoring the 
exhibit, which will include not only the work of con- 
temporary artists in Harlem but the best art work which 
has been done by Negroes in America and Europe. 
Valuable collections of the work of Tanner and other 
artists are being loaned, and Dr. Alain Locke of Howard 
University will deliver a lecture on the opening day on 
“The Future of the Negro in the Creative Arts.” Mrs. 
Ruth Logan Roberts is the chairman of the Working 
Committee and the chairman of the Committee of 
Sponsors is the Honorable Hubert T. Delany, Tax Com- 


missioner of the City of New York. 
* * * 


Sororities 

Colored women interested in business education have 
formed Iota Phi Lambda for the purpose of the higher 
development of the Negro business and professional 
women. At Tuskegee there was recently organized the 
Lambda Chapter, the membership of which is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Baseline Holsey, Mrs. Elenor Shields, Miss 
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Marcu, 


Arnena West, Mrs. Ophelia Pearson, Mrs. Althea Sar) 
Price, Miss Grace H. Peterson, Mrs. Zelda Ward, \; 
Ellen J. Sprague and Miss Corrine Purdue. 

The Chapter plans to offer a scholarship fo 
graduate business training of some deserving ° ow 
woman. 


* * 


Urban League 


At the annual meeting of the National Urban Leag 
which was held on February 13th in New York City, My 
Pearl S. Buck, the distinguished novelist, was elected) 
the Executive Board. Board members reelected we 
as follows: Dr. Albert Baumann, Miss Caroline B. Ch 
pin, Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Mrs. Alfred H. Schoellkop 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, Mr. John W. Davis, Dr. Jam 
H. Dillard, Mr. Fred R. Moore, Dr. A. Clayton Powd 
Mr. Graham R. Taylor, Mr. Hubert T. Delany, Ms 
Nannie H. Burroughs. The officers of the Leag 
for the year 1935 who were elected are as follow 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, president; Robert R. Mote 
vice-president ; Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, vice-pre 
dent; Lloyd Garrison, vice-president; C. C. Spaulding 
vice-president ; William H. Baldwin, secretary ; Chark 
Poletti, treasurer; and Miss Dorothy Straus, assista 


treasurer. 


A Regional Conference of the Urban League wa 
convened at Pittsburgh as the guest of the Pits 


Gertrude Elise Ayer 
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Leage', 
“We urge the passage of adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation including agricultural and 
domestic labor in its benefits, and placing its admin- 
istration in the hands of Federal rather than state 
governments ; we believe it inherent in sound social 
legislation that the cost of unemployment insurance 
shall be borne by Government and employers with- 
out any share being borne by workers themselves. 

We recommend to Urban League Boards that they 

memorialize their Senators and Congressmen in sup- 

port of any legislation combining these with other 
necessary features.” 

On the question of Negro teachers in the public 
schools, the Conference said: 

“This body is in sympathy with the policy to secure 
the appointment of colored teachers in public schools, 
keeping ir mind that there shall be no segregation in 
order to achieve this end, and requests the National 
Office of the Urban League to assist in any way pos- 
sible to bring this about.” 


said: 


Those present were: T. Arnold Hill, New York, N. Y.; 
Reginald A. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold A. Lett, 
Newark, N. J.; Edward S. Lewis, Baltimore, Md. ; Rob- 
ert J. Elzy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; N. B. Allen and Mrs. M. L. 
Johnson, Columbus, Ohio; William R. Conners and 
George Washington, Cleveland, Ohio; J. M. Ragland, 
Warren, Ohio; A. L. Foster and Howard Gould, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; William M. Ashby, Springfield, Ill.; R. Mau- 
rice Moss, William E. Hi'l and Dr. Francis D. Tyson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John C. Dancy and Dr. Harry Pope, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Appointments 


J. Austin Norris, well known Philadelphia attorney, 
was recently appointed Special Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of Pennsylvania. This is the first ap- 
pointment of a Negro to such a position in the history 


of the State. 


* * 


Mrs. Gertrude Elise Ayer was appointed by the New 
York Board of Education to the post of principal of 
Public School 24, New York City. Twenty-two of the 
twenty-five teachers in this school, which has a total 
enrollment of 825, are white. Ninety-five percent of the 
student body is Negro. Mrs. Ayer has been in the pub- 
lic school system of New York for nearly thirty years, 
although from 1911-1919 she carried on vocational sur- 
veys, guidance and placement work under the Federal 
Department of Labor, co-operating with the Urban 
League, Y. W. C. A., and other social organizations. 
She is an expert on vocational problems. Her induction 
to the post of principal evoked universal praise and 
commendation in all of the Metropo'itan dailies and 
from hundreds of individuals who are familiar with 
Mrs. Ayer’s extraordinary ability, as a teacher and as 
an executive. 


'rban League, R. Maurice Moss, executive sec- 
The Findings Committee, in voicing the opinion 
assembled executives and board members of the 
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Honors 


Mrs. Ruby Berk!ey-Goodwin was awarded the first 
prize in the Lyric Class, Poetry Division, of the Los 
Angeles Festival of Arts recently sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s Community Service of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. Mrs. Goodwin has contributed poems 
and articles to many newspapers and magazines and is 
the author of “Great Day,” a drama of life in the old 
South which is based on Negro spirituals. The name 
of the prize-winning lyric is “An Ode to Lincoln,” and 
will be published in a future issue of Opportunrry. 


* * 


Dr. Claudius L. Forney is the general chairman and 
supervisor of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Depart- 
ments of the John A. Andrews Memorial Clinics which 
will convene at Tuskegee, Alabama, April 7-13, 1935. 
Dr. Forney is on the staff of the Illinois Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, Chicago, Illinois. 


The following have been appointed to the clinical 
staff of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat departments of 
the John A. Andrews Memorial Clinics: 


Supervisor, Surgical Department, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat—W. Harry Barnes, M.D., Philadelphia; First 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Surgical Assistant—R. L. Brown, 
M.D., Brewster Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla. ; Supervisor, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Clinics—Richard Carey, M.D., 
Veterans Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama; First Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Clinical Assistant—W. E. A. Forde, 
M. D., Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
Supervisor of Eye Surgery—General Spencer C. Dicker- 
son, M.D., Chicago, Il!inois ; First Eye Surgery Assistant 
—Roosevelt Brooks, M.D., Chicago, Illinois ; Supervisor 
Eye C inics—-Thomas A. Fletcher, M.D., Kansas City ; 
First Eye Clinic Assistant, Chester W. Chinn, M.D., 
New York City. 


. Claudius L. Forney 
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Track and Field 


At the A.A.U. Championship Meet which was held 
in Madison Square Garden February 23rd, Negro ath- 
letes made an amazing record in competition with the 
best college and club athletes in the United States. In 
the broad jump four colored boys were ranked in the 
fo'lowing order: Winner, Jesse Owens of Ohio State 
University who broke the world’s record ; second, Eulace 
Peacock, Temple University, whose jump also exceeded 
the existing world’s record ; third, John Brooks of Chi- 
cago, formerly star of the University of Chicago; and 
fourth, Ed Gordon of Iowa, an Olympic champion. 

In the 65 metre dash they ranked as follows: Ben 
Johnson, Columbia University, winner, who also broke 
the world’s record ; Jesse Owens, Ohio State University, 
second (he broke the world’s record in his trial heat) : 
Eulace Peacock, Temple University, third. 

Then came the high*jump, and again the coored en- 
trants smashed their way to amazing victory. Cornelius 
Johnson of Pomona Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, won first place with a leap of 6 ft. 7 in., and 
Allen Threadgill of Temple University was awarded sec- 
ond place. 


Sharecroppers 


It is alleged that the report of Mrs. Mary Connor 
Myers, representative of the AAA, who made a study 
of sharecroppers in the Cotton Belt, has been in part 
suppressed. 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat of February 3rd com- 
ments as fol'ows on her report: 

“From Memphis Mrs. Myers, former Chicago social 
worker, conducted an inquiry in five of the northeastern 
counties of Arkansas. The sorrowful picture drawn in 
such part of her report as has become public will not 
seem overdrawn, when it is recalled that more general 
statements have been to the same effect and that this 
great calamity to obscure farm workers, many of them 


Lambda Chapter, Iota Phi Lambda 


Maren, 1q 


Ruby Berkley-Goodwin 


Negroes, descended on them at the very height of thé 
depression and in turn, followed the devastation of thé 
great drouth. She charged that angered farmers haw 


caused starving croppers to be denied federal relief 


She told of evicted groups with nowhere to go in th 
dead of winter standing aimlessly about their forme 
homes or straggling along the highways; of vehicle 
moving with a few poor sticks of furniture; of hovel 
still occupied into which many evicted families hag 
crowded to the destruction of health and comfort. Of 
hovels scourged with bitter winds through yawning 
cracks in “mud-mired fields’ and of other scenes, she 
took snapshots. She sums up what she 


saw by likening it to what was seem 


among the war-harried Belgians two 


decades ago.” 


Recent Books 


A House Divided, by Pearl S. Buck, 
John Day Company; Negro Intelle 
gence and Selective Migration, by 
Otto Klineberg, Co!umbia University 
Press; The Black Consul, by Anotoli 
Vinogradov, Viking Press; Ollie Miss, 
by George Wylie Henderson, Frederick 
Stokes; Don’t You Weep, Don’t You 
Moan, by Richard Coleman, Mac 


millan. 


These books will be reviewed im 


coming issues of Opportunity. 
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